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A PEEP AT POMPEIL 


Looxine at a village on the slope of Vesuvius, 
apparently as entire as if of recent erection, I was 
surprised to be told ‘that is Pompeii’? Though 
aware how completely the greater part of the dis- 
interred city had been exposed to the light of day, 
it somehow had not occurred to me that, seen from 
Naples, a distance of eleven miles, it would be thus 
distinctly apparent. The distance from which it 
was seen prevented us perceiving that the houses 
had no roofs, these having all been broken down by 
the enormous mass of ashes from Vesuvius, and 
by the heavings of the earthquake. 

Pompeii is accessible by railway or by carriage 
from Naples. In order not to be hampered as to 
haqurs of arriving and departure, we hired a con- 
veyance for the day, with the intention of lunthing 
at Hétel Dioméde, which is kept by a polite 
Frenchman, who informed us that he had only 
Italian enough to enable him to take money, which 
he seems to do with moderation, as he only 
charged a couple of francs for a bottle of excellent 
Lacryma Christi, made from a vine peculiar to 
the neighbourhood of Vesuvius. 

Arriving at the Herculaneum gate of Pompeii, 
we were admitted by a turnstile, paying a franc for 
admission, and being consigned to the care of a 
custode, who is prohibited from taking any fee 
from visitors, but generally contrives to get some- 
thing out of them by the sale of photographs. He 
is very sharp in looking after them, so that they 
shall not pocket some of the smaller objects met 
with in the walk through the city. 

The custode knowing no language but his own, 
conversation is very limited, unless the traveller 
happens to be familiar with Italian. To obviate 
this inconvenience, it is customary to hire in Naples 
a commissionario, who speaks English with great 
intrepidity, and sometimes gives astounding infor- 
mation with a gravity truly ludicrous. 

Having entered by the Herculaneum gate, we 
are literally in a city of the dead; we are in ‘ The 
Street of Tombs ;’ the highway on each side being 
lined with white marble tombs, perfectly clean 


and fresh, with the inscriptions and sepulchral 
designs quite legible and distinct. As I am not 
writing an antiquarian treatise, I shall only give 
a single translation of an inscription touching by 
its beautiful simplicity: ‘ Farewell, most happy 
soul of Caia Oppia. We shall follow thee in such 
order as nature shall appoint. Farewell, sweetest 
mother,’ 

According to our modern ideas, a highway lined 
by tombs would form a rather lugubrious approach 
to a town. But go to Rome, and drive for half-a- 
dozen miles along the Appian Way, surrounded on 
both sides by monuments, and it will at once be 
acknowledged that the old Romans did wisely in 
not permitting sepulture within their cities, unless 
under exceptional circumstances. As to the melan- 
choly presumed to be excited by constantly passing 
the mansions of the dead, the Romans do not 
appear to have suffered from it. We must remem- 
ber the spirit of paganism, which is embodied in the 
dying words of Mirabeau: ‘Nothing now remains 
but to die among flowers and perfumes ;’ and we 
must see its actual effects before we can under- 
stand feelings so different from ours. The sensual, 
by introducing at their feasts memorials of mor- 
tality, endeavoured to find in the idea of death a 
stimulus to jollity. A skeleton introduced among 
the guests gave point to the exhortation, ‘ Vivamus, 
dum licet esse bene’ (Let us enjoy life while we may). 

The more contemplative and refined, having no 
security for the happiness of the dead in another 
and a better world, cherished the more tenderly 
their mortal remains, and surrounded them with 
all that could please the eye or soothe the imagina- 
tion of the living. The mourners whose loved 
ones filled the tomb delighted to adorn their rest- 
ing-places, and to make them look fresh and gay 
with flowers, among which were conspicuous the 
lily and the rose. 


Full canisters of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mixed with the purple roses of the spring ; 

Let me with funeral flowers his body strew ; 

This gift which parents to their children owe, 

This unavailing gift at least I may bestow. 
Dryven’s Virgil. 
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Looking at the small dimensions of the tombs at 
Pompeii, we get over the difficulty of how they 
could be family when we remember 
that only the ashes of the dead were deposited 
within the tomb, the bodies having been burned in 
an ustrinum. It would appear that monuments 
were sometimes injured by the incremation being 
conducted near them ; hence the not uncommon 
inscription forbidding the application of funeral 
piles against them. 

But leaving the Street of Tombs, let us enter 
Pompeii. The road at this point is wide, and paved 
with lava retaining the deep ruts made by the 
carriages. In other places, however, the streets are 
so narrow that for a vehicle to be turned in them 
must have been impracticable. They have, how- 
ever, on both sides, a raised footpath for passengers, 
whose comfort is still further provided for by the 
frequent erection of stepping-stones, to enable 
them to pass dry-shod from one side to the other, 
when the road happened to be flooded by a sudden 
fall of rain. 

Near the gate is an inn, in the portico of which 
were discovered various coins and personal orna- 
ments, and in the court-yard the remains of 
cari and harness, and the skeleton of an ass, 
The houses are generally one-storied, but man 
have had two or three floors. The external w 
are plain, with Pm y to the street, as the 
private apartments all look into an interior court, 
and are lighted from it. The flat roofs have all 
fallen in; but the walls being generally entire, and 
the rubbish having been completely removed, the 
appearance of the streets has not greatly suffered. 

e removal of rubbish from a small street was 
going on during our visit, but as it was lazily 
removed in hand-baskets, we could not help longing 
for a gang of English navvies with spades and wheel- 
barrows, to let the Italians see what excavating 
really is. 

The honesty of the labourers seems very dubious, 
as a custode was constantly on the watch lest they 
should secrete for their own use any valuables 
which they may discover. Though nothing was 
found while we were present, yet in the house the 
excavation of which we witnessed, three human 
skeletons were discovered, with their gold and 
silver ornaments, a very handsome gold ring set 
with an ameth intaglio of Abundance, and 
various other objects of value. As perhaps a third 
to be investigated, it is very 
ikely that further discoveries of interest will be 
made from time to time, and enable us still better to 
understand the domestic usages of the Romans. A 
walk through Pompeii is far more instructive than 
all that the-visitor may have previously read ; and 


instead of wasting time lecturing on classical 


= a teacher in one of our higher schools 
would spend his time far more profitably were he 
to conduct his more advanced pupils to Rome and 
Naples. A two months’ tour, as by Mr 


it seems, not cost more than twenty 
an inducement, we may add that the 
i route from Florence to Rome by Foligno, 
is through delightful mountain scenery in the 
Apennines, and that an opportunity will thus be 
orded of visiting the ene Lake and 
Canne. 


Cook, wi 


bye we have wandered from Pompeii, to which 
et us return. In good houses, there are a. porter’s 
lodge, a vestibule, a hall of public audience ; and 


beyond, there is the inner court, round which are 
arranged the family apartments. This court is 
surrounded by porticoes supported by columns, in 
the intervals between which are sleeping recesses, 
and the triclinium, or place for reclining on at 
meals. In winter, this was under the portico, and 
protected from the open air; but in summer it was 
placed beside the marble fountain, pond, or par- 
terre for flowers, occupying the centre of the court. 
The really — rooms were few, but tastefully 
painted, and adorned with articles of virtu. Warm 
and cold baths, rooms for servants, a little chapel 
for the household gods, and cellars below for 
storing wine and oil, completed the establishment 
of a Pompeian gentleman. 

The floors of common houses even are paved 
with coarse mosaic in white and black marble ; 
and Salve, in black letters on a white und, 
often salutes you, on crossing the threshold Or, 
a dog couchant, with the less hospitable motto, Cave 
canem, warns none but men and true to 
enter here. Possibly, it may have been a benevo- 
lent hint to beware of a live dog, stationed there 
as a protection to a domicile so accessible to eve 

nger. The houses of the rich are paved wi 
er mosaics, representing hunting-scenes, fruits, 
flowers, birds, and beasts in their natural colours. 

e walls are divided into panels, with rich 
borders,‘ painted with a great variety of objects, 
often of great merit in the execution, but too 
frequently very indelicate in the subjects. Pictures, 
copies which we brought home as specimens of this 
style of panelling, represent a naked charioteer 
driving a chariot drawn by geese, and a scantily 
draped woman taking naked Cupids from a sicker 

et, for the inspection of two ladies, beside 
whom stands a Cupid. As the latter picture was 
found in the Temple of Venus, we may conclude 
that the woman and those whom she is visiting are 
not of immaculate reputation. 

The streets are regular, and where several meet, 
there is a public fountain. Their names are 
legible; and the blank s on the walls are 

ed with gaudy pictures of the presiding deiti 
with electioneering notices, with amatory a 
indecent verses, with rudely scratched caricatures, 
Sometimes the scribblings on the interior walls 
and pillars of a dwelling refer to domestic matters, 
such as, how much lard was bought, how many 
tunics sent to the wash, or when a child or a 
donkey was born. 

The shops are mere open sheds below a dwelling- 
house, with a stone counter in front, and a few 
shelves inside. The names and trades of their 
owners are legible, and the signs of their craft are 
conspicuous, and sometimes very pen vila, 

One of the best houses is a suburban which 
belonged to a wealthy citizen, Diomedes, whose 
family seems to have ished; for eighteen 
skeletons were found in the wine-cellar, huddled 
together close to an aperture in the wall. They 
had sought this —_ ou place of refuge, but 
the minute dust and the sulphureous vapour 
suffocated them. The wine-jars, like big Eau-de- 
Cologne bottles, but of unglazed earthenware, are 
still ranged against the , but instead of fine old 
Falernian, are filled to the brim with volcanic 


dust. In the garden, which runs down towards: 


the ‘sea, two bodies were found, being probably 
those of two persons who in despair left their 
friends in the cellar,.and endeavoured to find their 
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way to the beach. But it was too late. Through 
an atmosphere blacker than the deepest midnight 
darkness, and impregnated with suffocating vapours, 
there could be no advance; and so these two 
unfortunates miserably perished, being unable to 
as their bedrooms. In the hand of one was a 
bunch of keys, and near them were found silver 
vases and money, at last as worthless, in 
the s le for dear life. In the horrible darkness, 
the blind alone could have turned to advantage 
their habit of moving about without the aid of 
sight. In Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, this 
circumstance is skilfully seized y omy? and giv 
rise to the thrilling incident of lind slave- 
girl’s escape a garden, 

The most horribly interesting place in Pompeii 
is a room containing plaster-casts, made accordi 
to the ingenious process devised by Signor Fiorelli. 
The showers of pumice-stone by which Pompeii 
was overwhelmed, were followed streams of 
tenacious mud, which flowed over the interstices 
not filled by the pumice-stone. Objects thus 
encased were as if in a plaster mould; and when 
they happened to be human bodies, their decay 
left a — in which — forms were — 
preserv Filling u cavities with liqui 
plaster, Signor Fiorelli succeeded in ob ini 
admirable casts of human beings who had —_— 
during the destruction of Pompeii. We thus can 


have a stereoscope of their death-agony. We have | &. 


a y interesting stereoscope of a cast thus 
obtained. Two women, mother and child, very 
probebly, are lying feet to feet. The limbs of the 
eldet are extended, her left arm hangs loosely, and 
on her finger is a coarse iron ring. She seems to 
have died without a le. But the poor girl 
at her feet, with her legs drawn up convulsively, 
her hands clenched in agony, her face close to the 
ground, must have had a terrific death. 

We are struck by the limited dimensions of the 
private dwellings at Pompeii, the best of which 
seem to us models of fine houses, rather than 
handsome and comfortable abodes. But we under- 
stand the tastes of the le better on reaching 
the fo baths, temples, theatres, and the amphi- 
theatre, which, for a third-rate provincial town, 
are in a style of luxury and magnificence truly 
ss. It is clear that the Pompeians, favoured 
with a delicious climate, lived abroad all day, and 
se supped and slept at home. The public 

ildings, round the civil and mili forums, 
with their beautiful and — rticoes, filled with 
choice works of art, affo ample space for 
exercise under cover ; and a visit to the baths, the 
eee, and the amphitheatre, enabled the 
uxurious Pompeian gentleman to pass the long 
summer day agreeably enough. The 
outside the town, is an immense place; the circular 
rows of seats rising upwards from the level of the 
arena, and pierced with numerous places of exit for 
the tators: the spaces for the gladiators, the 
dens for the wild beasts, are so entire, that it is not 
difficult to imagine the scenes there often enacted. 
One might almost e it to resound to-morrow 
with the roar of wild beasts, the savage shouts of 
the multitude, the critical remarks of patrician 
amateurs, and the consultations of Pompeian 
matrons, debating whether the attitude of the 
wounded gladiator deserved that they should raise 
their bs to save his life, 


It is to be regretted that the relics of Pompeii 
could not be left where found, as seeing them there 
wouldghave much enhanced their interest ; but their 
removal to the Museum at Naples has the advan- 
tage of enabling us to see collected together a great 
deal of the rae which ministered to the dai 
life of the defunct inhabitants of Pompeii, Her’ 
culaneum, and Stabia. 

In some things | were primitive enough, but 
in others as artificial as ourselves; judging from 
the matériel of a lady’s toilet, which comprehended 
rouge, false hair, teeth, and eyebrows, as well as 
all that vanity could desire in the shape of 


es | fumes, necklaces, earrings, bracelets, and b 


But it must have been provoking to the fair one 
not to be able to see the general effect of her form 
and ornaments reflected in a large pier-glass. The 
mirrors are only small plates of polished metal, 
capable of shewing more than an ugly woman 

ht like to see, but less than a beautiful one 
desires, Under a glass case is a sad mingling of 
vanity and mortality: the skull and the impres- 
sion of a youthful female bosom are mixed with 
a purse, necklace, and bracelets, taken from the 


of a 
ere are sorts of kitchen utensils, some of 

them containing the last meal cooked on the day of 
the fatal catastrophe. There are loaves converted 
into brown masses, but retaining their shape and 
the baker’s name ; eggs, honeycomb, 

Inkstands for ever dried up, styles an 
tablets never to be resumed, lie in mournful 
literary ease in company with a large collection of 
charred manuscripts. Some of these have been 
unrolled, but no work of much merit has rewarded 
the toil of the classic antiquary. 

If we would form a true idea of the moral con- 
dition of the Pompeians we must visit the reserved 
cabinet of the Museum, whose contents cannot be 
described further than to state that painting 
and sculpture have been lavishly employed in 
embodying the obscenest ideas and depicting 
the most abominable habits. If our minds be 
filled with commiseration for the fate of Pompeii 
we cannot resist the conclusion that much o! 
what was buried deserved destruction; and that 
the graceful embellishments of its social life were 
allied with a moral depravity so profound as to 
make us thankful that we live in happier days. 
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‘Ir is a thing that I never did allow, and that I 
never will allow,’ said my wife, making up for her 
small person and unimposing aspect, by speaking 
very loudly, and as if she had had large experience 
in servants—lessons duly instilled by a lady, a 
near relative, who kindly supervises our domestic 
affairs, and pays us long visits. ‘If it had been a 
relative, or I had been asked, I might not have 
objected ; but I must beg that nothing of the 
kind ever occur again,’ said my wife in continuation 
of her lecture, 

‘ But, please, ’m, he didn’t have nothink to eat,’ 
said our one handmaiden deprecatingly, but with 
somewhat of an injured tone. 

‘I was not alluding to that, Elizabeth, said Mrs 
Scribe severely, ‘ but to the principle. I do not go 
so far as to say I will not allow followers ; but | 


By 
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anything similar to last night’s affair takes place, I 
shall consider that you have forfeited your situa- 
tion.—Now, clear away the breakfast-things. 

‘“ Anything similar to last night’s affair,”’ I 
said, repeating my wife’s words, as soon as Eliza- 
beth had indignantly swept the table, and then 
herself out of the room. ‘I suppose “anything 
similar” means another life-guard or a grenadier ?’ 

‘Now, don’t be absurd, dear, was the reply. 
‘Of course, we cannot allow such goings on.’ 

‘We? said I. 

‘Well, there then, J cannot allow such goings 
on ; and I’m sure you do not wish me to go down 
into my own kitchen of a night, to be startled by 
great scarlet men.’ 

‘ You never evinced any fear of the great scarlet 
lady, my dear,’ I ventured to observe, and making 
what I thought a very pungent allusion to sundry 
leanings towards vestments, candles, incense, and 
flowers, as displayed at a neighbouring church. 

‘ How witty !’ was the caustic rejoinder ; when I 
took refuge in the morning paper, and afterwards 
beat a retreat city-ward. 

By way of peace-offering, I came back that 
evening bearing ‘the neatest thing’ I could pur- 
chase in the shape of umbrellas ; but it was not 
warmly received. 

‘Elizabeth has given warning this afternoon,’ 
said my wife. 

‘Tit for tat, I replied ; ‘for I’m sure you gave 
her warnings enough this morning’ 

‘ And now I think the best thing to be done is 
to let her go ; for the silly thing is quite infatuated 
with the great tall booby I found in the kitchen 
last night, and has done nothing but sob, and cry, 
and go on, ever since.’ 

‘I trust that there are no briny pearls in this 
soup ?’ I said. 

‘Of course not, was the reply. ‘I made it 
myself. 

‘How weak are women,’ I remarked’ after a 
pause; ‘and yet how hard upon each other's 
failings. “None but the brave deserve the fair,” 
says the proverb; and the fair think, in conse- 
quence, that they have the only right to the brave.’ 

‘The brave! Such stuff! Why, I believe, 
George, if you had your way, you would encourage 
the girl in her mad fit. A soldier, indeed, without 
a penny to help himself, let alone to keep a 
wife !’ 

‘But the manly beauty—the uniform!’ I 
suggested, 

* Manly nonsense !’ 

‘And besides, it does not seem fair that the 
whole of the military force should be monopolised 
by the nursemaids, leaving only Policeman X for 
the cooks, and’—— 

‘There!’ exclaimed my wife; ‘look at that! 
Did you ever see such audacity ?’ 

Turning immediately, I could not refrain from a 
smile, for plainly shewn upon the window-blind 
by the street lamp was the shadow of a huge life- 
guardsman, his well-padded chest, fierce moustache, 


and elegantly balanced foraging-cap being dis- 
played to great advantage. 

‘That’s the same man!’ exclaimed my wife ; 
‘and now, if you watch, you will see him pass the 
window and go down the area.’ 

‘The soles are getting cold, my love,’ I said ; 
‘and I should infinitely prefer a portion, to turning 
myself into a vedette to watch the movements of 
the enemy. Now, if your respected mamma had 
happened to be here !’ 

‘Now, don’t be ungenerous. I’m sure mamma 
never suggested anything that was not for your 
good, George.’ 

‘Perhaps not, my love,’ I said ; ‘ but it is not 
always agreeable to take physic, however beneficial 
it may prove—Thanks! Now trouble you 
for the anchovy. No potatoes, thank you.—Shall 
1 ring for the other things? Slow-moving Bets 
will not have them up before we have done wi 
lite reply, and 

‘If you please,’ was the very polite reply, an 
turnin a beok I found that the shadow-picture 
upon the blind had disappeared. 

* Of course it has,’ said my wife, who had divined 
my thoughts. ‘And he is now down in the 
kitchen, feasting upon the tit-bits supplied to him 
by that disgraceful creature.’ 

‘Let ’s ring and startle them, then,’ said I; and 
leaving my chair, I gave a lusty peal at the bell. 

In the course of a minute or two up came 
Elizabeth, very smart, and very ruddy of cheek— 
due, no doubt, to the cooking—and began to 
change the dishes. 

‘Did I not hear some one down-stairs, Eliza- 
beth ?’ said my diplomatic wife. 

‘Down-stairs, mum? No, mum; not since the 
milk came.’ 

‘Oh, that was at four o'clock, said my wife ; ‘I 
mean just now.’ 

‘No, mum, not as I’ve heerd: the bell hasn’t 
been touched for a good hour.’ 

‘Oh!’ said my wife, and then all was silent, 
while the soup and fish were removed, and the 
partridges Smyth sent us were placed upon the 
table ; when the maid disap 

‘Pity she admires, or rather has her destin 
ruled by, Mars, for she is a capital cook,’ I said, 
y she reads 

‘Of course,’ said my wife ; ‘and Bow Bells, and 
the London Journal, and Family Herald, and all 
wand the M d Birds 

$ e Moonstone, and Birds of I 
suppose, too,’ I observed ; ‘ but perhaps bi 
not favour Mudie,’ 

‘If you wish to send me up to my bedroom in 
tears, George, Pray say so. I’m sure I don’t know 
what I have done that’—sob—‘ that ’—sob— 
Peer, and one tear right in the 

read-sauce. 

But the next moment, plainly heard, there was 
the buzz, buzz of a manly voice, a giggle, a squeak, 
and the scraping of a deie~all plainly heard to 
proceed from the kitchen—coming up, as it were, 
through the floor; for the houses in New Park 
Crescent are very slightly built, so slightly, indeed, 
that we have never started a piano of our own, in 
consequence of the abundance of musical sounds 


proceeding from Nos. 4 and 6, right and left of us. 
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‘A deceitful creature!’ exclaimed my wife, no 
longer tearful; ‘and did she not declare to my 
face, ten minutes ago, that there was no one down- 
stairs /—Ring the bell, George.’ 

‘Not till 1’ve finished my dinner in peace, my 
love,’ I said firmly, ‘ even if there were the whole of 


4} the Turkish Contingent down-stairs. After dinner, 


I’m at your service ; but if I am to engage Shaw 
the life-guardsman, I must have another glass or 
two of sherry first—Who the deuce can that be ?’ 
I exclaimed, for a cab stopped at the gate, and 
there was a loud ring at the front bell. 

Then came the soft patter of poor Elizabeth’s 
feet, the opening of the front door, a short — 
altercation, as if a cabman were dissatisfied wit 
his fare, and then my wife started from her chair 
exclaiming: ‘ Why, it’s mamma!’ 

‘ The devil’ —— 

‘George!’ exclaimed my wife; and the next 
moment the door opened: there was embracing ; 
and I had to leave the choicest, brownest tit-bit 
of pate on my plate, to he kissed and called 
‘my dear boy !’ 

*No;’ she would not have the soup up—mamma 
would not. She was so sorry, but the train was 
late, or she would have been with us in time to sit 
down to dinner.—There was a sole left, was there ? 
ng she would have that ; it could not be so very 
cold. 

‘Bring the fish back, Elizabeth, said my wife; 
and it was evident that for the present Mars was 
completely out of her memory. 

A few minutes elapsed, during which ‘dear 
mamma’ had a glass of sherry, and then Elizabeth 
came back holding in her hand the head of a sole ; 
the one, I was ready to swear, I had left on my 
plate, for I knew it by its gouged-out eye. 

‘Oh, ’m, if you please, ’m !’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

‘Well, Elizabeth ?’ said my wife. 

‘That there cat,’m, while I was up answering 
the door. There was nothing left but this here 
head, mum, as I was just in time to see it jump off 
the table on to the floor.’ 

‘You careless creature !’ cried my wife, ‘to leave 
it like that. There, bring a hot plate—Have a 
little partridge, mamma, dear ?” 

Directly after, I saw some one’s face change, and 
a very suspicious look was directed at the hand- 
maid, but that young lady evidently saw nothing ; 
and the meal passed off in a most satisfactory 
way—that is to say, as far as appearances went 
—for I knew that I did not have anything like my 
share of the birds. 

At last I was left alone to have my one glass or 
two of claret, and the ladies ascended, as I sup- 
posed, to the drawing-room ; while, under the idea 
that the new arrival would render her secure 
from interruption, the fair Elizabeth descended to 
the nether regions. 

‘ Now, I wonder whether that gentleman is below 
stairs ?’? I thought; and then, somehow, my ideas 
were shunted off on to another line, and went off 
at express rate, till I was roused by hearing the 
front door open. 

‘ Who in the world is that going out ?’ I thought, 


and then I listened for the closing, but in vain ; 


| while directly after a strange ghostly shadow 


passed the window, which shade I made out to be 
that of my respected mother-in-law, with a mantle 
over her head. 


‘Why, she’s going down into the kitchen,’ I 


muttered ; and leaving my seat, I opened the door 
just in time to catch my wife in the passage. 

‘Oh, I see!’ I exclaimed softly ; ‘going to attack 
the enemy front and rear. Elaborate tactics, I 
must say !’ 

‘You need not trouble yourself, sir, unless you 
please, was the reply. ‘I daresay mamma and I 
can discomfit the enemy, as you term him, without 


‘your help” 


ni But are you sure there is any one below?’ I 
said. 

‘O dear no, sir! only that there is a cat there 
with a strong love for fried soles !’ 

‘There, come along!’ I said, for there was no 
help for it ; and if there is anything I dislike, it is 
meddling with the servants and their belong- 


in 

But we had not half descended the kitchen 
stairs, before we heard loud voices in altercation. 

‘That I’m sure there ain’t, mum, if it’s the last 
words I had to utter, mum, there ain’t; and if 
missus was here’7—— 

‘Your mistress is here, Elizabeth!’ said my wife, 
now entering the kitchen, with the writer follow- 
ing, feeling very small, and taking in the coup @eil 
of Mrs Scribe’s mamma standing at the area door, 
and Betsy keeping guard over that leading into 
the back kitchen. 

‘Take the candle and look in the coal-cellar, 
George,’ said my mother-in-law. ‘I’m certain i 
h some man’s voice down-stairs.’ 

‘It must have been next door, sir, said Betsy, 
appealing to me. 

‘Walls are thin!’ I suggested, feeling disposed 
to draw off the forces, and to give the unfortunate 
enemy, if one there were, an opportunity to 
retreat. 

‘’Strue as goodness, mum, there’s no one here,’ 
said Betsy. 

‘Oh, you bad abandoned hussy !’ exclaimed Mrs 
Scribe’s mamma, shaking her head at the maiden. 
—‘ Why don’t you look in the coal-cellar, George ?’ 

I felt disposed to swear at the coal-cellar ; but 
Mrs Scribe just then whispering ‘Must I go?’ I 
went, to e the pleasant discovery that there 
was not above a sack left of the last two tons ; but 
Mars was not there, neither was he in the dust- 
bin; and coming back out of the area, I found our 
dear mamma peering in the kitchen cupboard, and 
apparently about next to open the drawers of the 
dresse’ 


r. 

All this time, r Betsy, with the palest of 
ew faces, was keeping guard over the back- 

itchen door, which my wife now approached. 

‘Which surely, mum, you’re not going to 
bemean yourself by going in that dirty place, mum ?’ 
said the girl. 

‘ Dirty, indeed, I’ve no doubt, said Mrs Seribe’s 


mamma. 

‘There ; why not take the girl’s word?’ said 
I, wishing, with my customary pusillanimity, to 
make a compromise. ‘Is there any one—a soldier 
in that back kitchen, Elizabeth !’ 

But instead of answering, the girl buried her 
face in her apron, and began to sob bitterly, when 
leading her aside, the ladies opened the door, and 


motioned to me to go first. 

What could I do but obey? So, taking up the 
candle I had the moment before set down, I 
stepped boldly in, feeling sure that the murder 
must now be out. But no; the one large 


cupboard stood wide open, and there was no one 
behind the door ; the was perfect] — 

‘Look under the table, George !’ imed 
Scribe’s mamma. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, a 
cat could not hide itself under that table—Now, I 
hope you are satisfied ;’ and banging down the 
candlestick, I strode back to our little dining- 
room, soon after hearing the ladies go up-stairs. 

Poor Betsy looked very = and troubled when 
she came to announce tea ; but I was not surprised, 
and spoke kindly to the girl, believing that this 
time she had been unjustly accused ; and then 
went and partook of my comfortless cup. 

The tea was removed, and an hour passed, and 
then Mrs Scribe’s mamma, fatigued with her 
journey from Hastings, retired to her bedroomn— 
what in most houses would have been the back 
drawing-room—while I descended to my little den 
behind the dining-room, to ty finish an article 
commenced that morning, Scribe following 
shortly, to sit by my fire and ‘tatt,’ that being her 
custom when I am disposed to work after tea. 

We were both in very severe moods, she upon 
her low bergére stool, 1 at my table; and for a 
time nothing was heard but the clicking of Mrs 


S’s tatting shuttle, and the scratching of my 


pen. 

But there was no article-finishing that night 
with so many clouds in the horizon ; for, raising 
my eyes, I could see a couple of tears steali 
down on either side of the prettiest little nose in 
the world ; my pen dropped ; the tatting fell all 
of a horrible tangle; and then some one was on 
her knees at my feet, and I was just going to press 
-_ lips on the white forehead within their reach, 
was a noise ! 

es ; there was a noise—a strange, hair-stirring 
groan, apparently at our shoulders; and then the 
sound of footsteps on the stairs, in the e, 
and then a loud flop, as of some one falling on the 
oil-cloth, followed by hysterical sobs and cries. 

We leaped up and opened the door, to find poor 


now shrieking, and pouring forth ‘Ohs!’ 
but quite of 
questions. 

Then came the ringing of Mrs Scribe’s mamma’s 
bell, and, as it was of course not answered, the 
opening of her door, and her voice descending to 
ond what all the groaning meant that she could 

ear. 
, came groan after groan—loud, heart- 
|| hhalf’stifled groans, similar to that which had first 
startled us, and which I had laid to the credit of 


Betsy. 

Oh exclaimed dear mamma, ‘it is some poor 
creature dying next door, and the cries have 
frightened this poor girl—Run, George, and see 
if you can be of any avail.’ 

en came more groans, and several distinct 
knocks at the wall. 

‘There, there; pray, go, dear, said my wife ; 
‘some one must be in great peril. 

Directly after there was a loud at the 
front-door bell, and on going, I found my neigh- 
bour Jones evidently come for help. 

‘What is the matter ?’ 

‘ What is the matter ?’ 

Both in a breath. 


Betsy apparently in a fit—now sobbing, now cry- | sp 


‘Some one must be dying at your house,’ said 
Jones, 

*No, no; at your house,’ I said. 

‘But we can hear the in our library” 

*So can we in ours!’ I exclaimed. ‘Come here,’ 
And leading the way into the back room, there we 
could hear the stifled groans again. 

‘It’s in your house,’ I said. 

*No, no; it’s in the chi ” exclaimed Mr 
Jones. ‘Good Heavens! there ‘ll be some one 
smothered !’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes; chimney, chimney,’ shrieked 
Elizabeth ; and then she went off again into strong, 
genuine hysterics. 

BK any one there?’ I cried, going close to the 


Ww 

‘Oh-h-h!’ came back a dismal groan in reply ; 
and now a light burst upon my brain. 

‘ Here, Jones—this way,’ I cried ; and snatching 
uP the little lamp, I was going down-stairs, when 
the shrieking of the ladies in protest at being left 
in the dark arrested me. 

* Want a light ?’ said a gruff voice ; and, starting, 
I looked round to encounter a policeman, who, 
attracted by Betsy’s screams, had come in by the 
open door. 

‘ Here—this way, my man,’ I cried. ‘ There is 
some one stuck in the chimney.’ 

‘ In the what ?’ he exclaimed incredulously. 

‘Oh-h-h!’ came from the wall agai 

‘It’s tother side; that’s what it is, said the 

liceman. 

‘It isn’t, I tell you, cried Jones. ‘There, man ; 
listen.’ 

‘Oh-h-h!’ came now, and a strange rustling 
noise as of some one struggling. 

‘I’m blest if there ain't!’ exclaimed the 
constable. 

‘ Here—this way ; I know,’ I said ; and, leading 
the way, we soon stood in the back kitchen, where, 
by the help of the policeman’s bull’s-eye, I could 
just make out a - of boot-soles up the chimney, 
and something glistening, which I made out to 

urs. 


We shouted up the chimney; but no answer 
came, and there was only an occasional kicking of 
the boots—feeble kicking, as if their occupier was 

t’s get up-stairs again,’ said the policeman. 
‘He’s stuck tight, that’s what he so, and, 
obedient to the voice of law, we followed to the 
back room, where, after tapping at the wall two or 
three times, and eliciting a faint groan that sounded 
something like ‘ Help!’ the constable started off— 
rather leisurely, I thought—but soon returned with 
a crowbar and hammer-armed bricklayer, and 
another policeman. 

There was no faving © tear up our Brussels 
carpet, for, attacking the wall, bricks, mortar, 
plaster. and torn paper soon formed a dusty heap ; 
and after guiding himself -by listening once or 

ice, in an incredibly short space of time there 
was a hole made through into the chimney com- 
municating with the back kitchen, and reer 
that hole came a faint sigh. 

‘Come; hold up, old chap, whoever you are,’ 
said one of the policemen ; and then to me: ‘ Got 
a drop of sir?” 

I soon fetched the spirit, and then, in the sight 
of the horrified women, the hole was sufficiently 
enlarged to lay bare a ghastly, soot-blackened face, 
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with protruding mpd and grinning teeth ; but 
as the air seemed to reach the man’s lungs more 
purely, there was a change took place, aided by 
some brandy adminis in a spoon by one of 
the policemen. 

It was all plain enough now, and I was not 
much surprised, —— hole being — 
enlarged, a tall, stout life-guardsman was dragg 
out, but only to fall upon the rubbish-heap, 
completely exhausted. 

‘Found on the premises for felonious purposes,’ 
said one policeman, ‘Course you'll press the 
charge, sir ?’ 

But I did not answer, being too much taken up 
with the poor fellow before me, whom, it was 
evident a few more minutes would have stifled. 

*Couldn’t you get down again ?’ I asked him, as 
soon as he could s 

‘No; not an inch, sir—nor yet up—jammed in, 
he gasped; ‘and ’eat from next chimney, too, 
seemed to stop my breath.’ 

‘How did you get there, eh?’ queried one 
policeman. 

‘There ; don’t bother him,’ I said. ‘I know; 
and he’s half dead now.—Here ; have some more 
otek he gasped feebly, and swallowed 
‘ , sir, he eebly, an owed a 
little, ow ger with t difficulty; and it was 

itiful to see the complete prostration of the great 
ellow; his gay scarlet jacket reduced to a 
blackened, torn dilapidation; and his trim 
whiskers and moustache all limp and mortar-filled. 

‘ Why didn’t you knock or call for help sooner?’ 
I said, as I knelt down by him. 

‘I couldn’t, master,’ he whis ‘T hadn’t 
the heart, for the poor lass’s sake ; and I wouldn’t 
have groaned when I did, if I could have kept ’em 
back.’ 

I always was weak ; but if the true man did not 
stand out there, I thought, I’m no judge: suffice 
it, those few earnest words had quite won me to 
his side, and I had mapped out my course. 

‘You'll press the charge?’ said one of the 
policemen again. 

‘No, I said firmly. ‘The poor fellow had no 
felonious intent, and he has been punished enough 
without what will follow for breaking barrack-law.’ 

‘Absurd!’ exclaimed Mrs Scribe’s mamma 
shrilly. ‘I desire, George, that you have him 
taken off to prison directly, or we shall all be 
murdered in our beds.’ 

‘The sooner you are in yours, madam, I think, 
the better, I said politely ; ‘for your costume’—— 

She staid to hear no more, for her dressing- 
gown and night-cap, hitherto forgotten in the 
excitement, “ho like magic, followed by a 

ing door. satisfied, then, the grinning 
policemen and the bricklayer; and, moved b 
egregious folly, as Mrs Scribe’s mamma afterw 
told me, I allowed the wretched man 7 the 
night in an easy-chair, seeing him myself 
almost as soon as it was light. 

Betsy left us at the end of a week, and I must 
own to een, supporting Mrs Scribe in her deter- 
mination to have no followers from the neighbour- 
ing barracks, Whether our maid married the man 
of her choice, I know not; but this I do know, 
that a great piece of my little library Brussels 
was totally spoiled ; and if we wanted a reminder 
when loud talking or sounds from the next house 

ceased to startle us in the late hours, when 


sitting together—if, I say, we wanted a reminder 
there it was in faded paper over the new w: 
which marked the hole from which we were 
favoured with the advent of Betsy’s Beau. 

P.S.—Probably owing to the shock to her nerves, 
Mrs Scribe’s mamma returned to Hastings the next 
day, and did not visit us again for six months. 
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Tuara large proportion of the agricultural labourers 
of Great Britain are at present unprovided with 
cottages in which they and their families may 
enjoy a moderate degree of comfort, and in which 
the decencies of life are possible, cannot be doubted. 
In very many instances, also, their dwellings are 
situated so far from their daily work as to cause 
much needless inconvenience both to themselves 
and their wives and children in going to and 
returning from field-labour. During the last twenty 
or thirty years, vigorous efforts have been made 
by many landowners to remedy the state of things 
upon their respective estates. Praiseworthy attempts 
to stimulate the supply of good cottages have 
also been made during the same period by the 
principal agricultural societies, and by other asso- 
ciations both in the country and in London; 
but the great obstacle to the success of these efforts 
has hitherto been the question of expense. In 
exceptional cases cottages satisfying all the de- 
mands of health, decency, and comfort have been 
built for about L.100, This, however, has only 
been accomplished in places where there was an 
ample supply of local materials, and in most 
instances the cost has been L.120, L.130, and 
even L.140. The price of bricks, lime, timber, and 
building materials of course influences materially 
the cost of erection. During the four years 1863- 
4-5-6, the Enclosure Commissioners expended the 
sum of L.73,044, 3s. 8d. in building five hundred 
and nine agricultural cottages—the average cost of 
each of which was therefore L.143. It will readily 
be perceived that the amount of rent which an ordi- 
nary agricultural labourer can afford to pay will 
only yield a small percentage upon outlays like 
these. It is estimated that the proportion of rent 
which a cottager can manage to pay is one- 
seventh of his weekly income; consequently, with 
an income of nine shillings a week he might suc- 
ceed in paying a rent of one shilling and sixpence 
per week; with fourteen shillings a week, two 
shillings; and so on. It is, however, generally 
conceded, that the highest rent which the ordinary 
agricultural labourer can afford to pay is from two 
shillings and sixpence to two shillings and nine- 
pence per week—the mean being two shillings 
a week. As six pounds per cent. is regarded as 
a fair return on cottage building, seven pounds 
ten shillings a year would be the proper rent to 
secure such a return upon an outlay in building 
a cottage of L.125 ; but two shillings a week gives 
only five pounds four shillings a year. It is evident, 
therefore, that although many generous landlords 
have erected admirable cottages at a large cost, and 
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have let them to their labourers at prices which 
barely return two-and-a-half per cent. upon the 
cost of erection, yet we cannot expect such examples 
to be very widely followed. It is of course true 
that a return for money expended in the erection 
of cottages is often received by the landlord, not, 
thaps, in the direct shape of a money — 
for rent, but in other indirect, though sufficiently 
obvious ways. This fact, however, is by no means 
invariably perceived by all landlords, and hence it 
is absolutely essential to any rapid progress in the 
supply of good cottages, that a direct and satis- 
factory return upon the cost of their erection should 
be procurable, 
ccording to the plans published by the societies 
for improving labourers’ cottages, and according, 
also, to Dr Hunter’s Report to the Medical Officer of 
the Privy-council on the State of the Dwellings of 
the Rural Poor (which Report was laid before par- 
liament in the year 1865), the chief requirements 
for health, decency, and comfort in an agricultural 
labourer’s cottage are: 1. That the living-room 
should not be less than 12 feet x 12 feet x 9 feet, 
or contain not less than 1296 cubic feet. 2. That 
no bedroom should contain less than 650 cubic feet. 
3. That there should be a scullery with a fire-place 
in it, in order to prevent the necessity of having a 
fire in the living-room in warm weather. 4. That 
the dry-earth closet should be beyond the scullery, 
with covered midden attached on the outside. 5. 
That there should be a porch with a light on one 
side, a seat under the light, with pegs for wet coats 
&c. on the other side ; the door should be divided, 
the dwarf door below fitting with the larger half 
above. 6. That means of ventilation should be 
provided in every room. 7. That at least one bed- 
room should have a fire-place, and when there are 
three bedrooms, that two should have fire-places. 
8. That the windows should be of sufficient size 
to be light and cheerful, and should be capable of 
admitting air at their highest points. 9. That 
there should be an oven, oul that the cooking-range 
should be of a construction to economise fuel, and 
to render available the waste heat for the purpose 
of warming the different rooms. 10. That the 
drainage should be effectually provided for. 11. 
That the water should be collected from the roof, 
and conveyed into a cistern attached to each cottage. 
12. That the floors should be of wood. 13, That 
the elevation should be pleasing to the eye. 

There would now seem to be hope that the t 
work of providing cottages in which all the above 
requirements are fulfilled, and which, nevertheless, 
can be built at so moderate a price as to pay—even 
in the direct shape of rental—a fair percentage upon 
the cost of their erection, will soon be accomplished. 
It appears that Mr Edwin Chadwick, C.B., whilst 
engaged in the discharge of his duties as a juror at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, formed so favourable 
an opinion of a method of constructing cottages 
invented by Mr Nicoll of No. 42 Regent Circus, and 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, as to bring it 
under the notice of the commissioners en in 
the inquiry which is now being made into the 
employment of women and children in agriculture. 
These gentlemen at once made the most accurate 
inquiries in their power upon the subject of Mr 
Nicoll’s invention, from gentlemen practically con- 
versant with the requirements of cottage-building, 
and with most encouraging results, 


concrete, and the mode of construction of these slabs 
may be described briefly as follows: A slab is formed 
of a size varying with the —— for which it is 
to be used in the building, but commonly nine feet 
by three feet, and three inches thick. The slab 
is composed of several layers, which together form 
the thickness of three inches. The centre consists 
of a fabric of straw sewn together by a large sewing- 
machine, and compressed at the same time by 
rollers to one inch in thickness. It is steeped in 
a silicate, to render it incombustible, and then set 
in a frame of one-inch angle-iron, strengthened by 
cross-bars of iron, which go through it at intervals 
of eight or twelve inches, and which are welded to 
the iron frame. A coating of small gravel held 
together by Syssell asphalt is laid on each surface 
of the straw, a quarter of an inch thick, small 
spaces being left clear at intervals (but afterwards 
covered up), to admit of nut-screws being inserted 
to screw the slabs together when put into their 
a in the building. When so fixed in the 

uilding—the lower edge having been first firmly 
imbedded in a foundation of concrete—an external 
coat is applied of concrete, made with the best 
Portland cement, in the proportion of one of cement 
to six of broken stone, or any other hard material ; 
and then an internal coating of the same is added 
half an inch thick. There is thus formed a fabric 
three inches thick, which has as t strength as 
nine-inch bonded brick-work. Although only three 
inches thick, the interior layer of straw so obstructs 
the conduction of heat, that such a wall has been 
found by experience—as it might of course be 
expected in theory to be—both warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer than nine-inch brick-work. 
The very hard and durable nature of the best 
Portland cement-concrete, if properly mixed, causes 
such a wall to resist mated. “2 frost and damp. 
It is also quite impervious to vermin. The upright 
angle-irons at the corners, and those across the line 
of the floor and roof, are made of somewhat larger 
dimensions for a cottage with an upper floor, than 
when all the rooms are on the ground floor. 
however, in either case the iron frames of the slabs 
are all screwed to each other and to the uprights, 
a structure of immense strength is poodevel. The 
slabs forming the roof need only to have an 
external coating of concrete half an inch thick ; 
the internal coating of concrete is di with, 
the layer of fine gravel, or powdered stone and 
asphalt, being sufficient ; and as it is capable of 
——~ a wash of any colour, it becomes a 
ceiling. 

In alee to make the cost of construction of his 
cottages as low as possible, Mr Nicoll has adopted 
several contrivances, by which he materially re- 
duces the amount of joiner’s and glazier’s work. 
By an application also of the forms of flue perfected 
by Mr Douglas Galton, C.B., and General Morin, 
he secures a very satisfactory mode of economising 
fuel, at the same time providing increased warmth 
and ventilation, together with a hot-air closet for 
drying clothes. The value of a dry-air closet of 
this kind, which enables a labourer to dry his 
working-clothes thoroughly, and so to ward off 
rheumatism and its attendant evils, is very great. 
It is gratifying to learn that upon Mr Nicoll’s plan, 
which we have just described, a cottage with:a 
living-room and three bedrooms of ample size, and 
fulfilling all the requirements of health, decency, 
and comfort, can be built for L.85. Such a cottage 


Mr Nicoll’s cottages are erected of slabs of 
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being of great strength, and proof against both fire 
and damp, no appreciable sum need be calculated 
upon as necessary for repairs. A rent, therefore, 
of one shilling and sixpence a week, or L.3, 18s. 
a year, would pay within a fraction of five per 
cent. per annum—which, upon the assumption that 
the building is found to be as durable as alleged, 
may fairly be considered a full return for the 
capital of L.85 invested in its erection. 

Cottages having but one bedroom, and others 
having two bedrooms only, are often wanted upon 
an estate, for the use of the aged, or for couples 
having no children, in certain proportions to cot- 
three bedrooms—as pointed out by 
Dr Hunter in his Report to the Medical Officer of 
the Privy-council, to which we have already referred. 
Such cottages can be erected upon Mr Nicoll’s 
plan—the cost of the first being L.50, and of the 
second L.65; upon which the rent of one shilling, 
and one shilling and threepence a week respectively, 
would pay an interest of five per cent. 

A great preference is often expressed by the 
wives of agricultural labourers for cottages having 
all the rooms upon the ground floor; they say 
that they are better able to look after the children 
when they are in rooms adjoining the living-room. 
Some influential landowners are therefore returning 
to the plan of having all the rooms in cottages 
upon the ground floor. The designs for improved 
cottages published by the various cottage improve- 
ment societies are, however, generally on the plan 
of an upper story—the advantages of that plan 
being the saving in the cost of the roof and the 
smaller quantity of land used. Where the value 
of the land is, however, not an object of paramount 
importance, it would seem that Mr Nicoll’s mode 
of construction affords the means of providing, at 
an ey moderate cost, and in a satisfactory 
way, full-sized cottages having all the rooms upon 
the ground floor, in the manner preferred by so 
many of the women who are destined to live in 
them. Mr Nicoll’s eg material being imper- 
meable to damp, prevents there being any objection 
—excepting in unusually wet situations—to the 
bedrooms being upon the ground floor. If, how- 
ever, any landlord who may be willing to try the 
experiment of having a few cottages built upon 
Mr Nicoll’s plan, should prefer the arrangement 
of having the bedrooms upon the upper floor, such 
cottages can be built of Mr Nicoll’s slabs, on 
plans similar to those published by the cottage 
improvement societies, but at a cost somewhat 
above that at which they can be built when all 
the rooms are upon the ground floor. Specimens 
of Mr Nicoll’s cottages can be seen at Twickenham, 
and near the Fulwell Station, about two miles from 
Twickenham. The one most recently erected at 
Twickenham contains the flues upon Mr Galton 
and General Morin’s principle. small police- 
man’s lodge at the entrance into the grounds of 
the South Kensington Museum in Princes-gate has 
also been erected of Mr Nicoll’s patent slabs, but 
with an exterior of brick and terra-cotta. Although 
the slabs of which this lodge is composed are only 
three inches thick, its great strength was shewn by 
an accident which happened to it soon after it was 
erected about two years ago. Just after it was 
finished, a wagon was coming in with a load of 
iron joists; in taking a turn, the wagon drove the 
iron centre clasp of the folding-door of the gate 
against the wil of the cottage with great force. 


One of the superintendents, who witnessed the 
accident, said that if the lodge had been built of 
nine-inch brick, the blow would have brought it 
all down ; as it was, it only indented the slab. The 
portion displaced was forced back again by the 
workmen, and the concrete surface was restored, so 
that the injury was repaired in a few minutes, and at 
a merely nominal cost. The angle-iron, the cross 
iron bars of the frame, and the cement, together 
form a construction of such solidity that one-inch 
angle-iron is quite sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes, especially as when the frames are screwed 
together, the inch angle-iron becomes double. The 
frames are also held together by the uprights at 
every angle, and by the cross-ties at the foot of the 
roof. The whole plan of the construction is, in 
fact, similar to that of an iron ship—the theory of 
the construction being perfectly the same. It may 
be added that although the accident which happened 
to the policeman’s lodge above mentioned may be 
cited as a good proof of the structural strength of 
the slabs, yet the lodge itself is composed, so far 
as the material of its external and internal surface 
is concerned, of a mixture of sand and cement, 
much inferior to the gravel and cement now used 
by Mr Nicoll. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr Nicoll’s 
method of construction, we must remark that the 
prices mentioned above as those at which cottages 
upon his plan can be erected, are calculated upon 
the assumption that the cottages are to be erected 
within fifty miles of London. An addition to the 
estimated cost of erection proportionate to the 
distance of the cottages from London will have 
to be made for the expense of conveying the slabs 
by — This expense, however, would not be 
considerable, as the whole weight of the slabs does 
not exceed a fewtons. We may add that the prices 
mentioned above include everything necessary to 
render the cottages fit for immediate occupation. 

The Central Cottage Improvement Society has 
very recently published a plan for a cottage with 
living-room and three bedrooms, all upon the 
ground floor. They state that the estimated cost of 
erection (excluding the formation of the platform 
on which it is suggested that the cottage might be 
built), with the use of brick and timber in the 
ordinary way, is about L.110. When concrete or 
cheaper materials can be used, the cost, of course, 
would be less than that sum. The same society 
has also recently signed a contract for a pair of four- 
roomed cottages to be built as an experiment of 
small concrete blocks for the sum of L.200. 

The Prince Consort, it may be recollected, 
amongst his other good works, endeavoured to 
help on the supply of good cottages for labourers, 
‘substantial ps convenient, and at a price not 
beyond their means.’ With this end in view, he 
caused to be erected several specimen — 
opposite the Exhibition building of 1851. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these cottages did not fulfil the 
expectations which were formed of them. 

n perusing the evidence upon the subject of 
cottage accommodation, collected by the assistant- 
commissioners in the inquiry now being made into 
the employment of women and children in agricul- 
ture, it is satisfactory to find that there is a general 
opinion growing up both among landlords and 
farmers that every cottage inhabited by a labouring 
man and his family should have three bedrooms— 
one for himself and his wife, another for the male 
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children, and a third for the female children. At 
resent, however, though much has been done of 
fate ears to miti the evil, there is scarcely a 
in England in which there are not to be 
‘ound cottages which are utterly unfit for the 
occupation of human beings, and in which the 
decencies of life are, to their a utterly 
impossible. A case is cited in the Report of Mr 
Norman, one of the assistant-commissioners in the 
inquiry just referred to, in which a cottage 
measuring only sixteen feet by eighteen feet was 
inhabited by a grandfather aged eighty-four years, 
father, mother, and eleven children—in all four- 
teen souls! In the village of South Rauceby, 
Lincolnshire, there are twenty-seven coti con- 
taining only one bedroom, and to each of which 
cottages the average number of inhabitants is 
upwards of four. One cottage, out of this collection 
of twenty-seven one-bedroomed cottages, contained 
no fewer than ten inhabitants ; another contained 
nine; a third contained eight ; two contained 
seven each; and three contained six each! We 
might quote evidence of a similar kind from 
every county in England ae ad nauseam. 
Not only is it that the oom accommodation 
of cottages like these is so shamefully limited, but 
their sanitary arrangements—if sanitary — 
ments they can be called—are e, 
Everywhere the cry of the ish parochial 
clergy is that churches and schools are well 
nigh useless, unless better house accommodation 
can be provided for their parishioners. The 
influence of the lessons taught at church and school 
is neutralised by the evil effect of home asso- 
ciations. The natural and inevitable result of 
the horrible overcrowding which still prevails so 
largely in many parts of England, is that the first 
seeds of immorality are sown under the family roof. 
Upon the other hand, the evidence of both clergy 
and landowners is overwhelming—that if a 
labourer be transferred from a miserable cottage to 
one in which comfort and decency are possible, 
the change for the better produced in him is 
almost startling. The drunkard ceases to oy vm 
the public-house, into which he had often been 
driven by the squalor of his own dwelling, and 
begins to pass his evenings by his own fireside; 
the wife is transferred from a dirty slattern into 
a decent housewife ; the manners and dress of 
the children are greatly improved. Nor can it 
be doubted that an employer of labour who 
may build good cottages for his labourers near to 
their work, oe therefrom the great advantage 
of having good, steady, stay-at-home workmen. 
‘Once put a man into _— house,’ it was said 
over and over again to Stanhope, one of the 
assistant-commissioners in the uiry above 
referred to, ‘and his wife won’t let him leave it!’ 
It is therefore clear that, although an employer 
who may supply his labourers with cottages 
may not receive from them, in the direct shape of 
rent, a full pameaings upon his outlay in erecti 
the cottages, yet he does derive therefrom, althoug 
indirectly, great ones It is, however, earn- 
estly to be hoped that, by means of Mr Nicoll’s 
invention, or some other, it may soon be ible 
to erect cottages sufficiently cheap to enable them, 
when let at moderate —_ to yield a full per- 
centage upon the cost of their erection. Si 
we rejoice to think, are not wanting to shew t 
the old epoch of cottage neglect in England is 


ing away. We are even warranted in believing 
that the day is fast coming when every agricultural 
labourer in England shall have a house over his 
head in which the comforts and the decencies of life 
are attainable, and which may without mockery 
be called his Home. 


LIFE AND DEATH AT ST BREACA’S, 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


‘I sHALL go to St Breaca’s to look after that poor 
fellow this morning,’ said Mr Hoskins to his wife, 
ten days after Augustine’s return home. ‘The 
fright has sobered him by this time, and I don’t 
mean to “ whistle him down the wind.”’ 

‘That’s right, John; and find out what upset 
him ; he ’ll have told his mother, I’ll be bound. 
Old Betty has heard that he is mad after that French 
girl at the Gray House. If his father was like any 
one else, he would soon settle the business, but he 
only spoils what he meddles with ; and soft-spoken 
as he is, I believe Mrs Secker daren’t say her soul’s 
her own. I hope youll bring the lad back; the 
house is not the same without him.’ 

‘No. I miss him, I can tell you, and I doubt if 
I could replace him if I would. I shall try to see 
his mother alone, 

Mr Hoskins’s fast-trotting mare, Jenny Quick, 
carried him briskly to St Breaca’s. Mr Secker was 
reading prayers—Friday ; Augustine had gone with 
him. All served the good doctor’s purpose ; and as 
Mrs Secker was simplicity itself, he was quickly in 
possession of all the information he wanted. 

‘Just as I feared, he said; ‘but keep up your 
spirits. I think I see my way, but I won't reckon 
my chickens yet. Tell Augustine that my wife 
wants him to come to-morrow, and stay till 
Monday. She has forgotten the proportions of a 
vile compound of senna, quassia, and ginger which 
he mixes, and she persuades some poor bodies to 
swallow. You can let him know that I am not 
savage. Poor fellow! there never was a better lad. 
What a blessed thing it would be if your sex would 
let ours alone !—You don’t like that. Never mind. 
No one could ever suspect you of weaving snares 
for a poor fool. Kind rds to Mr Secker. He 
doesn’t need to be told that he’s welcome to a glass 
of the old brown sherry as often as he ‘ll come for 
it.—I can’t stay to see him, thank you.—The big 
boys are at school, I suppose? ose are fine 
bouncing fellows ; you ought to have a premium 
for them.’ 

‘Poor dear fellow,’ said Mrs Hoskins, when her 
husband had told her all he had gleaned; ‘no 
wonder he didn’t know what he was about. What 
a pity! I wonder if Mr Monsey did really annoy 
her, or if she only said so to make Augustine 
jealous? Whichever way it was, a proper-minded 
girl would not have told him anything of the kind; 

ut I suppose foreigners can’t behave decently. 
not Mrs Secker very angry ?’ 

‘I should think so. e quiet little woman was 
like a sheep a at a big dog, by way of pro- 
ue her lamb. She does not approve of the 
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‘In the first place, I won’t let Secker go back. 
She can’t come after him here. I must watch that 
he does no mischief. I shall tell him that, of 
course, she cannot stay at the Gray House, and 
that he must tell her to give notice at once.’ 

‘But where is she to go?’ 

‘Why, oddly enough, those dear old maids at 
Myldmouth complained to me only yesterday that 
people were gone so mad after French (Jemima 
interjected that she really believed they thought 
no other language was spoken in heaven) that their 
school was going down for want of a resident 
Parisian. They dreaded the expense of bringing 
one from Paris, or even London, and could hear of 
none in the neighbourhood. I shall represent 
Ma’amselle as put providentially in their way. 
I’m sure they t bite’ Mrs Hoskins shook her 
silvered head, and looked doubtful. ‘ Now, that I 
call straining at gnats, Sabina,’ said her husband. 
‘I’d by no means send the girl into a private 
family, for there she might make more misery ; but 
I defy her to get at the other sex while she is 
under Miss Wiseman’s whalebone rule.’ 

‘ But she may injure the girls’ 

‘I don’t think so, upon my word. I really 
believe that a poacher makes a good keeper,’ 

a hope it may answer. 

‘ At all events, we aif “4 
Mrs Hoskins threw her arms round Augustine’s 
neck when he returned, and Mr Hoskins’s eyes were 
moist when he gave him his hand. e poor 
fellow himself was choked with emotion. They 
comforted him, and he fell into their views readily ; 
and before he went to bed the first night, he wrote 
to propose the plan to Jeanne, and his letter ended 
thus: ‘I cannot eat or sleep ; —— to m 
business is simply impossible, till you are 
with kind good women. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances, it must be long before I can 
give my Jeanne her own home, but I want to be 

it to hegin to work for that object. Myldmouth is 
thirty miles hence. We will write often, and hope 
to meet sometimes. Can you guess how often your 
eyes float before me? how often I hear your light 
footstep—the rustle of your ap | dress? All, all. 
so wonderfully, so indescribably dear. How crue 
it is that anything approaching to a decent like- 
ness is beyond the reach of poor people like you 
and me! But if I had yours, I should waste half 
my time in pondering over it, and finding it un- 
worthy of you. I am impatient for your answer. 


I kiss your dear little han —s that mysti- 
cal finger, and am your fondly devo 
AUGUSTINE SECKER. 
Jeanne replied : 


My very mucH Lovep—I have kissed your 
letter over and over again, laid my cheek on it, 
tied it up in my curls, with my tears wetted it. 
Of course I want to leave this odious place. I 
have all arranged. I have seen Mrs Monsey, and 
said to her that I could no longer stay. She said I 
was in the right, and she would speak well of me. 
Your friends will write to her to inquire about me— 
that is the proper thing. Oh! I do want to go; but 
when shall I see you? How hard it is to love as 
we love, and be separated! Is not this life very 
st and miserable? How you are to 
forgive me all the harm I have done you! Your 
mother will never. But you will not change. All 
the books say how inconstant is man ; but no, you 


are not. You will never break the heart of your 
Jeanne, who adores you. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Misses Wiseman engaged Jeanne to go to 
them after the Christmas holidays. The coach in 
which she must travel passed Mr Hoskins’s door 
daily. He and his wife ed to invite her to 
stay two days, and to start from their house. They 
hoped the engagement would come to nothing ; but 
decided that, so long as it existed, its business 
ought to be conducted openly and respectably. 
Prejudiced though they were, Jeanne’s tact brought 
them to the admission that her lover’s infatuation 
was not without excuse. He was very happy. 
Her coming, a guest, where he lived, seemed an 
earnest of a future home together. She was going 
where all was unexceptionable and every one good. 
She had made a favourable impression, and he 
might hope to weleome her back i He 
whistled as he stood at the garden-gate, watching 
for the mail. He had never thought the white 
frost, the holly-berries, the robins, the early sun- 
shine, so joyous. The guard’s horn, the crack of 
the whip, the steam even from the horses, all was 
cheery ; and the coach was empty, and would be 
for the next stage. It had been settled that he 
should go so far, and walk back. It was almost 
like — on one’s bridal tour. That Jeanne 
was subdued, gave him, for once, no pain. It was 
so very sweet to comfort her as man is meant to 
comfort woman, and to be sure that she was sorry 
to part from him, The drive seemed strangely 
short. The last loving words were exchanged, the 
last kiss was given, and Augustine was on 


full 
e| home. He walked fast, as a young man with 


heart and busy mind does walk, and he did not 
observe the changing weather till heavy rain began 
to fall. He was very warm, and it chilled him. 
He had no umbrella, and was wet through, when 
he had yet four miles to go. When he came in, 
Mr Hoskins shook his head; Mrs Hoskins sent 
him into a hot bed, and gave him stimulants ; but 
next day, and many days after, he was feverish, 
and racked with ‘He-has no stamina, and 
his mother’s family are consumptive, and this 
coming after all his worry, is serious. If it goes to 
his lungs, we shall not save him,’ said Mr Hoskins. 

If there was one person more odious than 
another to the Misses Wiseman of Hayfield House, 
Myldmouth, it was a flirt. The moment they saw 
Jeanne, their hearts contracted, and they would 
have rid themselves of her at once, unexceptionable 
as seemed her testimonials, if it could have been 
done honourably. ‘We must keep her for a 

uarter before we give her ang: said Miss 
t to her eldest sister, when they returned 
from church after Mademoiselle Royer’s first 
appearance there with them. ‘The way she threw 
F great eyes of hers all round, especially on 
that young curate, was such a distraction to me, 
that t could think of nothing else. I have no more 
idea of the text than if I had not heard it; and I 
have to find fault by-and-by with the children who 
cannot give a good account of the sermon !’ 

‘ We need not keep her so long as that, returned 
her sister, ‘unless she conduct herself well, and 
that, I think, is very improbable. What a trial it 
will be to go out to walk with her!. She cannot 
stand, hold her head, use her handkerchief, do 
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anything like any one else. She is an embodi- 
ment of vain self-consciousness. Nothing can be 
worse than her example for the elder girls, espe- 
cially as they think her very pretty, and have 
taken a great fancy to her. I cannot help suspect- 
ing that Mr Hoskins recommended her from com- 
passion, or to oblige a friend, or from some other 
motive which will not bear investigation. Very 
unfair, if he did’ 

‘I will set Mrs Sharpe to try to find out some- 
thing about her, said Margaret ; and that lady, 
visiting a t deal, was not long in ascertaining 
the connection between the French girl and Mr 
Hoskins’s handsome assistant, with its concomitant 
di eables. Thenceforward, the sisters could 
hardly repress a wish that she would commit her- 
self ; but there was no denying that she was clever, 
industrious, and peculiarly obliging. 

Mr Secker had not accepted current events ; 
that, indeed, could not have been expected from 
him. Through the suspension of amity with the 
family at the Gray House, he lost many pleasant 
hours ; and though he was addicted to expressions 
of contemptuous pity for men or women who had 
‘no resources in themselves,’ time hung heavily on 
his hands. Taste for study he had not; his 
temperament was incapable of concentration. His 
parochial work was light between Sundays, for 
the sick—and he did not resent it—preferred the 
Wesleyan minister, who did not prayers out 
of a book. Even when he was good tempered, the 
inevitable discomforts of his poor home irritated 
his delicate nerves and affronted his tastes ; and it 
was all so much worse in winter. In summer 
evenings, he would have taken long rapid walks, 
while his imagination ran wild in framing conver- 
sations never to be held, and letters never to be 

uired. He was very sore about Augustine’s 
sudden summons back by Mr Hoskins. ‘ Had I 
been a man of fortune,’ said he, ‘or even the 
incumbent of a small living, he would not have 
presumed to treat my son so.” When he became 
aware that Jeanne Royer had been the Hoskinses’ 
guest, he declared that he and his family were 
victims of a conspiracy to crush them to the dust. 
That step did indeed seem unkind even to gentle 
Mrs Secker, and she could not refrain from saying: 
‘I never would have believed it ; I thought they 
would do all they could to keep her out of his way.’ 
It is very difficult to do good, and we have to 
mourn sometimes over the success of our plans, 
Mr and Mrs Hoskins had alienated the Seckers, 
displeased the Misses Wiseman, placed Jeanne 
rm in a position which was thoroughly irksome 
to her, and the youth whom they had striven to 
serve was dying! The cold caught on that walk 
home had settled on his lungs, and his most 
attached friends had provided the inducement to 
take the walk, had even proposed it to him! 

Who, that is not very young, does not know the 
deceitfulness of consumption? Its pauses, its 
fluctuations, its hopefulness. The weather is to be 
milder or steadier ; something unusual or unsus- 
pected in the case or the constitution will be de- 
veloped : this victim will certainly not die. Some 
one else was as ill—worse even—years ; had at 
first identical symptoms; and look at him now! 
7 of all the fine healthy men he has out- 

ived! 

Thus had Augustine Secker’s loving watchers 
talked when May came; and then he was too weak 


to leave his bed. He had gone home early in April. 
Mrs Hoskins would have nursed him; but he 
wanted his mother, and his mother wanted him. 
The women understood one another by that time, 
and compromised. Mr Hoskins was to see him 
re and from his house was to come every com- 
ort. 

‘The one thing I dread daily and hourly,’ had the 
poor fellow said, ‘is my father’s tongue. It would 
not be intolerable if he would let that poor girl 
alone; but to be bound by filial duty to hear 
silently all that he says and insinuates about her, 
is maddening. Setting affection aside, she is a 
woman, and young, and unprotected. He should 
—_ that Sophia may be situated some day as 

e is, 

‘ He never does reflect,’ returned the mother in- 
cautiously : ‘he would not hurt your feelings if he 
did, for he is miserable about your illness.’ 

‘ And yet he retards my recovery! I wonder it 
does not occur to him that it is —very hard 
—for us never to see one another: you understand 
that, though you don’t like poor Jeanne.’ 

‘I can, my darling; and I will never say a word 
og her, or do anything that you would dis- 

ike, 

Many similar conversations had these two; and 
long silences, when often she yearned to know if 
he were aware of his real state, or if she or anybody 
ought to tell him. If his father had been like her 
ideal of a Christian minister, how gently he would 
have broken the awful news! how soothingly they 
would have read, and wept, and prayed together! 

Mr Hoskins was of opinion that Augustine’s pro- 
fessional knowledge prevented his being in the 
dark ; that he talked cheerfully, partly to keep up 
his mother’s spirits, partly because self-delusion 
was contingent on the disease. A bright morning 
came, when he wished his mother would air his 
summer clothes, he should want them soon. She 
did air them; and the following night was far 
advanced when he said abruptly: ‘My head is 
papeing very odd; read the seventeenth of St 

ohn, 

She did read it. 

‘Call my father.—Kiss me’ ‘ 

He was gasping, when Mr Secker fell on his 
knees by the bedside sobbing: ‘ My boy, my first- 
born, has it come to this ?” 

‘He wants to kiss you—quick, urged the 
mother. 

He placed his cheek close to the trembling lips, 
and heard their last utterance: ‘All forgiven— 
don’t be unkind—poor little Jeanne!’ 

When Jeanne received, in a kind note from Mrs 
Hoskins, the intelligence of Augustine’s death, she, 
according to Miss Wiseman, ‘threw herself into 
violent hysterics’ How, that lady argued, could a 
girl, who, though engaged, and aware of her lover's 
illness, no pains to make the best of her 
appearance, and did all she could to attract other 
men, have any real sorrow for his death, though it 
lay at her door? But Jeanne was prostrate. She 
had loved him as deeply as she could love any one, 
better than she should ever love again, and she 
knew how fondly he had loved her, how entirely 
he had believed in her. She was sure that he had 
died without regretting that he had known her; 
but might he not, disembodied, be aware of all her 
duplicity? Would his spirit, reproachful, though 
tender, be near her in the loneliness of the night? 


th 
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Would not an intolerable horror surround her in 
the darkness? Death had never confronted her 
before ; it had been an indistinct something that 
happened to other people—no affair of hers. But 
here was a man, very little older than herself—full 
of vigour, handsome—dead ! and if he had never 
known her, he might still be living. Again, she 
had been taught her religion early and carefully. 
She had never lost the conviction that she had com- 
mitted a deadly sin in denying it. If she had been 
true to it, she might have converted this man; he 
would have listened to anything she said. But she 
had led him to believe that she despised popery, 
and worshipped with him, and he had died without 
the sacraments! 

But the Misses Wiseman could guess none of this, 
and thought she was acting, and had ‘no patience 
with her.’ On the following morning came a letter 
from Lotty Monsey, saying that if she liked to go 
and pay a visit at the Gray House, mamma would 
be happy to see her, and she could come as soon as 
she liked, and need not write ; that they, the girls, 
should be delighted to have her; they had no new 
governess, and Suzanne was generally cross, and 
they were very dull. Jeanne kissed the writing 
over and over. Anything was preferable to the 
Hayfield House rigid routine. It would be a relief 
to get away from the place where she had first 
realised Augustine’s death. She felt as if he had 
died in her room. Miss Wiseman made no diffi- 
culty about her going; and when she asked how 
long she could be spared, said that it need not be 
decided then—that she would write to her. So she 
started by the mail. 

When she reached St Breaca’s next morning, 
the church-bell was tolling. She guessed for what 
purpose ; and when she entered the Gray House, 
there were more hysterics; and Mrs Monsey said 
that people who were violent in their grief soon 
got over it. Her daughters were very compassion- 
ate ; and Suzanne shewed an amount of elione to 
the poor girl which she had never shewn for her 
before, and put her to bed, and staid with her till 
sleep came. 

Next day she was well enough to send for 
materials, and begin making mournings. She was 
a born milliner, and it suited her taste as well as 
her pocket to make her own clothes. No one 
whom she could afford to employ would have 
adapted them so skilfully to her. She put a 
widow’s cap into a coquettish bonnet ; and having, 
according to Mrs Hoskins’s advice, written to 
Mrs Secker to let set out 
with that purpose on the day fortnight of Augus- 
tine’s burial The last time ie had walked tothe 
house had been with his father, and his evident 
admiration had been acceptable to her vanity. 
‘The foolish old man has never forgiven me for 
preferring his son,’ said she to herself. But shame 
and sorrow oppressed her as she went on, and 
her knees were weak and her heart was sick when 
she reached the door. It helped her, and in- 
deed every one, that Mr Secker was at home, 
and that, acting as he conceived ‘a perfect gentle- 
man and man of the world’ should act in such 
circumstances, he talked on indifferent and trifling 
subjects. They, on the brink of tears, could not. 
Miss Secker and Sophia had ki her, and 
she had whispered to each: ‘Pity me, and try 
to forgive me;’ but she could say nothing of the 
kind to him. By-and-by, in a thick voice, she 


asked if she might look among Augustine’s papers 
for her letters to him. Mrs Secker started, and 
replied that none of his things had been touched 
ne meaning to convey that she could not yet 
to do anything with them; but Jeanne did 
not understand, and suggested timidly that perhaps 
Miss Secker would go with her into his room, and 
stay with her while she found them. So they 
went. As soon as they were there, the awful sense 
of death present, which Jeanne hoped she had 
shaken off, rushed over her, and with it came 
tenderness and compunction. She threw herself 
on the bed, and cried aloud. Mr Secker had ex- 
pected ‘a scene’—rather wished for it, in fact; the 
softness evoked by his dying son’s last words had 
ae for the time, and his inferior nature pre- 
ominated. In a minute he was at the bedside, 
with cruel indifference in his eyes and voice. 

‘ Dear Miss Royer,’ he said, ‘I have a wife and 
children whom I cannot allow to be excited in 
this manner. They have suffered very much 
lately, as you are aware. You miust let me take 
you into the other room. You may rely upon my 
sending your letters to you.’ 

She submitted, cowed, and said she would go. 
He made no opposition; but Sophia’s soft young 
heart was touched, and she was about to offer to 
walk with her, when a stern glance from her 
father, and a warning one from her mother, checked 
her. ‘Poor little thing, she said afterwards ; ‘I 
could not bear her going alone; she looked so 
young, so childish, except her eyes, in that cap ; 
and she must have been very miserable” Yes, p a 
was ; quite as miserable as culpable. As she chose 
back streets, that she might weep unheeded behind 
her thick veil, she breathed air defiled by stale 
tobacco and refuse of fish : squalid children quar- 
relled for disgusting trifles, and women scolded as 
they scold only in low marine districts. Further 
on—it was low water—the black timbers of the 
pier, and the mud in the shipwrights’ yards, 
suggested to her disturbed imagination horrors 
going on secretly in lately filled graves. The dogs 
at the Gray House barked savagely till she was 
admitted, and slunk away snarling afterwards. 
Mr and Mrs Monsey were wrangling in the draw- 
ing-room ; their daughters keeping out of the way 
in their bedrooms. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Tell me if you think this will do, Margaret,’ 
said Miss Wiseman to her sister a fortnight later, 
giving her a note to read : 


Dear Miss RoyER—My sister and I are of 
opinion that it will be more satisfactory both to 

ou and ourselves that you do not return hither. 

e do not feel that it is n to write more 
explicitly, and we enclose the amount of sa 
which would be due to you if you remained wit. 
us three months from the present date. We shall 
be obliged to you for a receipt, and glad to find 
that the luggage you left reaches you safely: we 
forward it to-day, carriage paid. Should you think 
it — to refer to us, we will state that you 
are fully competent to teach your own language, 
and by no means deficient in industry.—I remain, 
yours truly, Lucretia WISEMAN. 


Another blow! Not that she regretted that formal 
establishment, but it threw her completely on the 
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Monseys, and she had perceived that they did not 
wish her to stay long. Mrs Monsey had spoken 
more than once of her return to Hayfield House 
as a fact to be speedily accomplished. She knew 
that the whole ily hore j her while she read 
the note, received at breakfast. She must tell them 
its purport, because her boxes would arrive. Laying 
it before Mrs Monsey, she said : ‘ More trouble for 
me. 

ah voking, indeed,’ was her observation, 
as Pe Moe it to her husband. 

He read it slowly. ‘Deuced awkward, upon my 
word, Mademoiselle. It was only yesterday that 
Mrs Monsey and I were lamenting that circum- 
stances would prevent our offering you a bed for 
more than a week lo I should recommend 
your advertising. Or what do you think of return- 
ing to Paris? Your English experiment has not 
been successful ; and no doubt you have friends 
there who could take care of you for a time,’ 

It was no surprise, but bitterly painful. <A 
shadow darkened her pale face, and she said: 
‘Thank you, Mr Monsey, I will take a long walk, 
and consider what I had better do.” She left the 


room, 
‘I shall be glad when she is safely off the 
me oe remarked Mr Monsey. ‘It was con- 
ounded folly to bring her here. I can’t imagine 
what possessed you todo it. The gel is ill, and 
desperate. A pretty business it would be if she had 
a fever in the house, or took it into her head to 
destroy herself’ 
‘I wish you wouldn’t say such horrid things, 
Arthur; you make me quite nervous. I asked 
her here to please the girls; they were wild to 
have her, and it made a little change for them,’ 
Jeanne kept tears back till she reached her room, 
then let them flow passionately for a while. She 
bathed her face, took a strong dose of lavender, 
wrote a receipt for Miss Wiseman, and two letters. 
Next she took a packet from her desk, put it in 
her pocket, and dressed to go out. Lotty looked 
in, and asked if she should go with her. 
‘No, dear; thank you; I should be a wretched 
companion to-day, and I could not make any plans 
if I you to talk to.’ 
‘Well, don’t be longer away than you can help,’ 
said the good-natured girl, kissing her. ‘If we are 
to lose you so soon, we must make the most of 
Out of that desolate house, and away ; first to 
Augustine’s grave. It had been her intention to 

lace a headstone there as soon as she could afford 
it. The act would soothe her, and be some repara- 
tion to his family. Had he lain where no one 
could see her, she would have thrown herself on 
the ground, reproached herself, and implored his 
pardon and pity aloud; but the churchyard was 
overlooked on one side, and hundreds of eyes 
might watch her. She did not stay long; she 
wanted solitude ; wanted to be where there was 
no indication of human existence. It was easy to 
indulge the feeling. Just round a promontory 
nothing could be seen but the little bay and its 
beautiful wild coast. The tide was high, the day 
calm. She scrambled down into a cove where she 
and Augustine had often sat and talked. She remem- 
bered that the last time they were there together 
she had thought as she looked down into the clear 
placid depth, and watched the graceful sea-plants 
waving gently, as if they sought to prolong to the 


ip, 


utmost their enjoyment of the delicious water, 
that it was no wonder weary wretches sprang into 
such places to end their woes. She had even said 
so to him, and he had shaken his head, and replied : 
‘A bad thought, my sweet: depend upon it, suicide 
is the most atrocious of crimes—don’t try to throw 
any poetry over it. 

And she had really wondered, and returned ; 
‘Now, I can’t see that : I can see that it is horrible 
to take another’s life, but one’s own’—— 

‘Is not one’s own, my Jeanne, and taking it is 
the sin which puts repentance out of the sinner’s 
= See how that vates its wickedness.’ 
she asked herself. Was it an impulse of grace 
beckoning her to the only safe course left? Return 
to Paris, candid avowal of her faults, meek sub- 
mission to their consequences, commencement of a 
life in which gratification of vanity and worldly 

disement should not be principles of action. 
‘It is not in me,’ her mind went on ; ‘I cannot do 
it. Iwas born for pleasure, born to be admired, 
loved, worshipped ; i am fit for nothing else, and 
all this is denied me—there is no patient drudge in 
me. She took out the packet she had brought— 
Augustine’s letters to her, hers to him. She kissed 
his, read some of her own, tore them all as small 
as possible, and scattered them to the sea. She 
was cold; she got up and walked to and fro the 
little beach as fast as the shingle would let her. 
Then she thought she would like to look at St 
Breaca’s, and began to climb a high rock whence 
part of the town could be seen. She was neat 
the summit when her foot sli , and she fell 
backwards. She shrieked with all her strength, 
and stretched out eager agonised hands. In vain! 
Her skull was fractured in her descent, and the 
sea received her a battered corpse. 

Men in a distant fishing-vessel heard her last 
cry, wondered what it was, then supposed they 
had fancied it; but remembered it with terrible 
surmises when, three or four weeks later, the 
county paper mentioned the finding of a woman’s 
body some miles down the coast. It defied recog- 
nition, and was buried by the parish, after a verdict 
of ‘ Found Drowned.’ 

Jeanne had left a letter on her dressing-table, 
directed to Mr Monsey, but placed under the 
looking-glass, in order that it might not be found 
too soon. She said: 


Dear Mr Monsexy—I will not intrude longer 
on your hospitality. I enclose you a letter which 
will explain my intentions. When you have read 
it, will you have it posted? I cannot write it 
twice, and I want you to understand that you need 
not fear my troubling you any more. I will only 
ask you to order all that I have left in your house 
to be given to Suzanne.—I remain yours truly, 

JEANNE ROYER. 


The letter was directed—Madame Royer, Poste 
Restante, Paris. It ran as follows: 


When you receive this, I shall be dead, and 
there will be no clue tome. I am ill, wretched, 
mad perhaps. Those women have forbidden me 
to return to them. I cannot stay in this house. 
Where shall I go? There is no place in the world 
for me. The good do not trust me; the bad do 
not want me. It is not easy to forgive you for 
being my mother ; but I try to do so, for 1 believe 
that you have loved me. Farewell. JEANNE. 


did che think of this at thet moment? 
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Mr Monsey was not much surprised — not 
shocked, but very uncomfortable during the suc- 
ceeding fortnight, lest the unhappy girl’s remains 
should be brought to his house. 

Madame Royer had a fever, which reduced her 
to the gates of death; and after her recovery, 
devoted herself humbly to works of mercy. 

Mrs Secker and the Hoskinses grieved for Jeanne, 
as the thoughtful and feeling ought to grieve for 
one so pitifully wrecked. 

It has been stated that even the most terrible 
husbands have soft moments. Mrs Secker took 
advantage of such an interval—with what object 
is not evident—to represent to hers that had he 
been influenced by her, and avoided the Monseys. 
Augustine might be living and prosperous, an 
Jeanne Royer, differently circumstanced, might 
have turned out well. ‘ But, my dear child,’ said 
she to Sophia, ‘it is really of no use whatever to 
talk to your father: he cannot, or will not see 
anything as any one else does. All I could get 
out of him was: “ Very logical indeed, Mrs Secker. 
Upon my word, I ——— you; your conclu- 
sions are so perfectly satisfactory to yourself. 
Now, for me, I confess humbly that whenever I 
meddle with cause and effect I get completely 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE middle of the long vacation is commonly a 
quiet time for science as well as for law, affording 
opportunity for retrospect and stock-taking. But 
as the days shorten, philosophers, naturalists, and 
the searchers after nature’s secrets come back from 
their holidays, and betake themselves to work. In 
this they reverse the order stated by the poet, who 
declares winter to be the ‘time for sleeping,’ for 
they all shew, and markedly, that winter is the 
time for working. So much work is in prospect, 
that a new weekly journal is to be started to record 
and make known all that is doing in science. 

In concluding a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, On the Cryptogamic Forests of the Coal 


other genera which he had described might be 
considered the types of the plants to which we are 
indebted for our stores of mineral fuel. They 
_grew in extensive level plains, their fleshy roots 
penetrating the soft mud which formed the surface- 
soil. The moist atmosphere (not at all likely to 
have been charged with more carbonic acid gas 
than that of our own day, says Mr Carruthers) 
would encourage the growth of cellular parasites 
and epiphytes, which are found now in a fossil 
condition. The great mud plains were bordered 
by forests of coniferous trees, which grew, however, 
mostly on the higher ground. But the plants that 
grew with the Conifers in these upland regions are 
as yet quite unknown. In the plants that are 
known, the biologist finds an especial interest, 
because they agree in all essentials with some of 
the humble members of our present Flora, but 
shewing a development in size and in organisation 


Period, Mr Carruthers remarked that the ferns and yom 


It appears by a communication made recently to 
the Royal Dublin Society that wherever in Ireland 
planting and drainage have been properly attended 
to, the change in the climate and condition of a 
locality is remarkable, Noxious plants peculiar to 
a wet soil disappear, and are succeeded by plants 
which affect a dry soil ; and on these there follows 
a marked improvement in the health of sheep and 
cattle. In the latter half of last century, more than 
fifty-five million trees were planted: if similar 
plantings had been continued, we may believe that 
climate and industry would have been alike bene- 
ficially affected. Mr Andrews, a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, states that there are nearly 
four million acres of unreclaimed land in Ireland, 
and that what the country wants is ‘that steady 
useful employment of the agricultural labourers, 
which will do away with all the talk about emigra- 
tion being the safety-valve of Ireland.’ And he 
adds: ‘It is a question now whether the country 
does possess a sufficient quantity of labour to 
develop its resources.’ 

A suggestion has been made by one of the agri- 
cultural societies in France that the roots of 
couch-grass would make good fodder for horses, 
It is not the first time that this grass, which in 
some parts of England is called ‘twitch,’ has been 
thus spoken of. The roots are sweet, and it is 
known that horses fed thereon acquire a smooth 
and lustrous skin. Some economists argue that the 
waste lands of France, where nothing else will 
grow, could be utilised by being planted or sown 
with couch-grass, and that if the plant were once 
brought into general cultivation, many other useful 
applications of it would be discovered. We mention 
this subject on the chance that some English agri- 
culturist will determine whether a really useful 
application of what most farmers regard as a 
troublesome weed is possible or not. A few years 
ago, no one imagi that the spines (foliage) of 
pine-trees could be converted into wool ; but pine- 
tree wool is now an article of commerce in much 
request for medical purposes. 
other rural fact worth notice is, that in some 
of France the plague of insects has so much 
mereased that active endeavours are made to 
— and propagate small birds. All the prefects 

ave given notice that ts will be held 
responsible for their children’s mischief in the 
destruction of birds’ nests ; and in many places 
earthen pots and old sabots have been fixed up to 
serve as artificial nests, and were soon tenanted. 
We are told that the emperor has given orders for 
the placing of a number of artificial nests in the 
Bois de Boulogne and the gardens of Tuileries, and 
superintended a portion of the work in person. 
‘After this imperial manifestation, we may ho 
that the cruel and _— slaughter of small bi 
which has been carried to much greater | in 
France than in this country, will now be checked 
or completely put down. 

The growing question of increased water-supply 
to large towns, stirs another question of almost 

ual importance—namely, economy in the use 
of water. The latter has been discussed at a 
meeting of the Royal Dublin Society by Mr G. 
Sanders, who states that the waste of water in 


far beyond that of their modern representatives. 


Dublin is ‘enormous,’ just as the gas-supply used 
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to be wasted in the same city when consumers paid 
by burner only, and not by measure. Meters were 
introduced, and an immediate saving of 40 per 
cent. in gas was the result. With this example 
before him, Mr Sanders recommends that meters 
should be used for the water-supply, and he 
exhibited Payton’s Patent Meter as admirably 
suited to its purpose. Although with twelve feet 
head of water, it will measure five hundred gallons 
of water an hour, it is so small that it can be made 
as a time-piece, and stand on a mantel shelf, or in 
a counting-house under constant inspection. The 
mechanism is beautifully simple: two cycloidal 
valves working one within the other in a wa 
which may be exemplified by two turnstiles whic 
overlap each other, and yet allow a stream of 
people to pass through. So the water flows 
through the meter, and is accurately measured the 
while. From these particulars, it would appear 
that Payton’s meter is a very efficient instrument, 
which may be adopted with advantage wherever 
water is to be n red or economised 

Amsterdam has long wished to have a direct 
navigable communication with the North Sea, 
instead of that by the Zuyder Zee and Texel ; and 
now a shi which is to cost twenty-seven 
million guilders is in course of construction. A 
line drawn from Amsterdam, through the inland 
sea known as the Y, and through Wyker Meer, 
will indicate its course. The length will be about 
fifteen miles, with a port at the outfall, which will 
be on a part of the coast where a harbour of refuge 
is much needed. Hence, in a few years, Holland 
will have added one more to the great engineering 
works which have made that little kingdom famous. 

Natal is a young colony, but it grows pine- 
apples, bananas, oranges, Indian corn, wheat, 
cotton, coffee, tea, and other useful products. The 
sugar-cane was an experiment there twenty years 
ago: now, six thousand tons of sugar are annually 
exported ; and arrow-root figures in the exports 
to the value of six thousand pounds a year. 
Cattle and sheep are so abundant, and multiply so 
rapidly, that preserved beef and mutton may be 
expected to appear before long in the list of 
Natalian commodities ; while to facilitate trade, a 
breakwater is being built at the entrance of the 
landlocked harbour of Durban, to prevent the 
accumulation of sand, which now interferes with 
the passage of vessels. It says something for the 
enterprise of the colonists that this breakwater is 
constructed after the manner of the great break- 
water at Portland, by driving in piles, carrying 
out a railway over the sea, and the dropping in 
hundreds of tons of stone from the trucks. 

It may now be taken for ted that fresh 
meat can be sent from Australia to this country, 
and delivered here in palatable condition. The 
fact has been demonstrated with mutton and beef, 
and the Australians are so elated with their success, 
that they are earnest to discover further improve- 
ments in their process of cooking and preserving 
the meat. With so many hungry mouths on this 
side the globe, it seems deplorable that in one 
single tallow-making establishment near Ballarat, 
nearly two million pounds of mutton were wasted 
in the boiling down. If the new endeavours prove 
successful, this waste will be avoided in future; 
and not only meat, but preserved kidneys and 
concentrated essence of meat will be shipped to 
England in surprising quantities, 


THE PAUPER’S DEAD CHILD. 


Husu! Speak very softly; fasten the door; 

With a light tread step on the creaking floor. 

There’s a ragged handkerchief on the face ; 

Lift it up gently, as if it were lace. 

Yes; only last night little Elsie died ; 

Just opened her eyes, then shivered, and sighed. 
Though I rubbed her hands, wrapped her in my cloak, 
She grew cold and colder as morning broke. 


Now the parish coffin lies on the chair ; 

Though I shut my eyes, still I see it there. 

It’s unpainted—rude; but then, you see, 

She ’s used to the coarse things of poverty. 

She had grown so thin; dim, sunk were her eyes, 
As she looked at me so wistful and wise : 

‘I’m not hungry now: there'll be more for you ; 
Bread lasts much longer for one than for two.’ 


Rich God! she'll be rich with thee. Well I mind 
How she raised her head last night. ‘I shall find 
And see God soon,’ she smiling said, ‘ by streams 
Sparkling and clear, as I’ve seen them in dreams. 
My Lord—he’s the same as Jesus, you know— 
Will lead me, and I shall be rested so ; 

And I’m sure he’ll let me run to the gate 

When I think you’re coming—so don’t be late. 


She said something else; but the din and roar 
In the great streets without came more and more 
Through the broken panes of the window there, 
And I couldn’t tell what her other words were. 
Since it’s well with her, I ought to be glad; 

By her riches, rich; yet poor, empty, sad, 

I am sitting here; while the children creep 
Softly up to the door to catch a peep. 


I’ve no flow’rs, except this daisy I found ; 

It was hidden beneath a rubbish mound. 

Like Elsie, though crushed, down-trodden by man, 
It came from God, and rest with her it can. 

Is it time to go? The rain has come on; 

Wet will be the earth that she’ll lie upon. 

Yet, whene’er I kissed her, she always smiled ; 
So this must be only what was my child. 
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